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OESIGNED BY WILL BURTIN 


Prominent figures in the type fashion parade, these ATF 
Craw Clarendons! This paragraph is set in the new Craw Clarendon Book, 
which supplements its bolder companion... forms a balanced contrast, yet 
retains the dynamic design of Craw Clarendon. Your local ATF Type Dealer 
delivers promptly from stock. Ask him for specimen bro- 
chures, or write directly to the Type Division, American 
Type Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


ATF TYPE NEWS I8 GOOD NEWS FOR EVERYBODY 
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LANE’S FARM, A LITHOGRAPH BY ALAN CRANE 
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P-cocks have interesting tales! 
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Bird: You're delightful. 
P-cock: P-cocks usually are. 


Bird: What's with the olive, man, not 
to mention the too-much tail ? 


P-cock: Some people like lemonade. : : Bird: Forgive me for living. 

Bird: Really. what's with the olive? i OJ Lpd Ou RO) Sa P-cock: Forgiven. 

P-cock: A celebration drink at P.J.’s. ART Bird: You mean it’s really like they say 
Bird: How come? : for artists at DAI? 

P-cock: Just got a but-beautiful hi ime rItTUTEeE P-eock: Absolutely ...if you're an 


fashion job thru DAI. : artist and want your work shown, see 
Bird: YouafashionartistonfileatDAl? (RRRRIIESAESUR CSS ES ES oor call DAI at once. 


P-cock: Yes—and besides, almostevery @ayersre Bird: A lovely tale... not to mention 


: . . ? . id ” . . ! 
one who is someone is! scka any sits hick Gis Ohub ih ok WEE SEs haa the tail (and not told by an idiot)! 
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The cover: designed by Henry Wolf, art director 
at Esquire magazine. See article on page 13, 
which describes visually how Mr. Wolf upgraded 
Esquire’s design, thereby improving its adver- 
tising and circulation, too. 
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In developing the Medium weight of his popular 
Fairfield design, Rudolph Ruzicka redrew the entire 
roman, italic and small cap alphabets. 

A letter-by-letter comparison with the earlier and 
lighter face reveals the subtle distinctions 
in design, and indicates the qualities of 
Fairfield Medium for a wide range of printing 
on differing paper surfaces. 

Specimens of both faces for the asking: 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn 5, New York 








SERVICE 
ART 
SERVICE 


WITH 
YOUNG IDEAS 


CHARLES W. NORTH STUDIOS inc 


IN BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


38] FOURTH AVE. » NEWYORK + MU 6-5740 














POTPOURRI 





A photographic technique, actually many decades 
old, has recently been revitalized and improved by 
Edstan Studio. Called the Mezzo process, the result 
is a Mezzo print—a photograph which highlights 
the important features in a photo and plays down 
the lesser details. 


The process has a unique characteristic: it takes 
advantage of its own failure to reproduce accu- 
rately the various shades of gray. A screen with 
irregular dots, rather than the usual Levy screen, 
produces the effect. 


PRINT’s editors were so impressed with the effects 
of Mezzo prints, that arrangements were made for 
readers to receive samples of Mezzo prints and a 
short explanation of the process. Just drop PRINT 
a card. 





Grass seed itself may be a homely product, but 
there’s no reason why the packaging has to empha- 
size the fact. 


The Lord Baltimore Press got away from the 
printed cloth bag treatment for Burpee grass seed 
by designing sturdy, six-color varnish cartons. 
Intricate press work achieved a grass effect on all 
panels. 



























An education on how to choose and serve the right 
wine for every occasion was graphically demon- 
strated by W. & A. Gilbey Limited of London at a 
recent Ideal Home Exhibition in England. 


The 50-foot “Wine in the Home” exhibit used 
several types of effective displays to show, for ex- 
ample, correct drinking glasses, varieties of bot- 
tles, drinking accessories, and table settings. 








Pictured here is the first release on a new series of 
unusual point-of-sale motion displays by Stoessel 
Studios for Socony Mobil. 


The displays make use of a simple motion principle 
around a core of a lightweight extension pole and 
a two speed motor. Around this central rotating 
unit may be mounted any of a series of inexpensive 
cardboard and paper displays featuring various 
Socony Mobil products, differing from unit to unit 
and using both day-glo and lithographic color. The 
revolving center is calculated to draw the motorists 
attention into the heart of the display. 


A similar program last year resulted in such 
response as to warrant this year’s continuation, 
and plans are now being made to expand the pro- 
gram further in 1959. 


Stoessel Studios has also had good response to an 
original “pop-up” for Acetex plastic paint base. 
This, ingeniously folded out of its own stock, is 
without paste-ups or tip-ons as in most such 
“pop-ups.” 
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ADANA PRINTING 
OUTFITS for the 


“artist- printer ” 


No. 9020 
Chase size— 
PA" x 7%" 
$189.50 
complete outfit 
including 6 fonts of type 








No. 9050 — chase size — 5” x 3” 
$89.50 complete outfit including type 


No. 9040—chase size 
— 6" x 4" $125.00 


, 4 complete outfit includ. type 


No. 9030 —chase size 
— 8” x 5” $159.50 


complete outfit including type 









PRINTMAKER 


A complete Graphic Arts 
Shop for all three 
processes—Letter- 
press, Etching and 
Lithography. 
Flatbed measures 
20” x 14” 


$355.00 





SK PRINTING for 
PLEASURE 

A Practical 
Guide for 
the Artist- 
Printer 
140 pages. 
Illustrated 












OUTFIT FURNISHED WITH 
NO. 9020 














SEND FOR COMPLETE FREE CATALOG 
of Presses and Graphic Arts supplies 






CRAFTOOLS, INC. bept. PT 
396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send complete catalog 
Phe dere oadicdy kaa esixacnxncadenimaaci retinas 
Address 
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by LONG Disry, 


An unusual source of creative art and design. 
Specialists and consultants for sales promotion 
and merchandising arts. Designers and planners of — 


Special booklets and annual reports 

e Effective point of sale material 

¢ Outstanding package design 

e Unusual displays and posters 

¢ Complete typographic, mechanical and 
production service 









STOESSEL STUDIOS ~*~ 
21 WEST 45th STREET e CIRCLE 6-3968 S 


MEMBER 





Print Potpourri/continued 
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An inexpensive series of Cana- 
dian Art Prints by the Cam- 
bridge Press Ltd., Montreal, of 
which one by Paul Beaulieu is 
shown here, has been used as a 
sales promotion mailing to doc- 
tors by Bristol Laboratories of 
Canada Ltd., pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 


Cards were enclosed for com- 
ments and additional requests 
and response warranted in- 
creasing the original series of 
four prints to first eight, then 
twelve. Interest now appears to 
justify even further additions 
to the series. 


SLY 


Dupont recently made avail- 
able four new photographic 
films specifically designed to 
meet the critical registration 
problems of color separation 
and correction encountered by 
photoengravers and photolith- 
ographers. 


The new products provide a 
complete line of durable, di- 
mensionally stable films for 
process photography. The 
films: ‘‘Cronar’’ pan litho, 
“Cronar” transparency color 
separation negative, “Cronar” 
reflection color separation neg- 
ative, and “Cronar” pan mask- 
ing. 


















Print Potpourri/continued 


In the front of this issue you’ll note an extremely colorful 
brochure from Barnes Press, Inc. Our thought when we saw 
it—and perhaps your thought, too—was that this piece went 
through the press umpty-ump times to achieve so many 
colors. 


When we learned that it went through only 11 times, yet 
printed 47 different inks, we felt that it made a truly extraor- 
dinary advertising piece. 

It might be a good idea to remove this perforated insert 
from PRINT so that you'll have a handy reference when you 
require two, four, or 47-color lithography. 





The Charles E. Cooper studio has been distributing an 
attractive piece of self-promotion: a package of small black 
and white prints. 

Entitled “Art for Advertising,” the packet features some of 
the work of seven Cooper artists. It shows at a glance the 


quality, range, and diversity of treatment which Cooper 
artists are capable of rendering. 





A color transparency retouching education program is be- 
ing conducted by mail by Estelle Friedman Associates. Miss 
Friedman is sending to art directors, production men, pho- 
tographers, engravers, and lithographers, six brochures — 
one at a time — to explain this type of retouching and pro- 
vide a helpful working guide in making efficient use of the 
technique. Each brochure explains a different phase—such 
as color rectification, composites and silhouetting, and focal 
point retouching. 


A file folder is provided to store the attractively presented 
brochures. 
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IN 

CONDENSED 
REGULAR 
EXTENDED 
BOLD 

BOLD EXT. 
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FROM NEBIOLO,ITALY’S LEADING 
TYPEFOUNDRY, COMES MICROGRAMMA, 
A FRESH SANS SERIF: SQUARE IN FEEL- 
ING, STRONG YET SUBTLE IN ITS SUNNY 
MEDITERRANEAN GRACE. CONDENSED, 
REGULAR WITH BOLD, EXPANDED WITH 
BOLD. SIZES 6 TO 36. SEND FOR SHOW- 
ING OF BEAUTIFUL NEBIOLO TYPES, 
AVAILABLE FROM AMERICA’S LEADING 
IMPORTER OF EUROPEAN TYPES: 


AMSTERDAM 
CONTINENTAL TYPES 
& GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 


268 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 
SPRING 7-4980 
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See our slick 
slide show 
of what's 
new in art, 
design, 
storyboards, 
photography 
and sales 
promotion. 
Right 

at your desk. 





In your next issue 
of PRINT! 
The imaginative, 
trend-setting work of 


Designer Saul Bass 














Print Potpourri/continued 






Industrial Designer George 
Nelson recently returned from 
a month’s lecture tour in 
Japan, bringing back this col- 
lection of packaging examples 
that are highly decorative and 
imaginative. 

In the group, though deceiv- 
ingly packaged, are such com- 
monplace items as food, toys, 
matches, etc. Wooden boxes 
are hand-made and decorated 
with symbols and wokds indi- 
cating contents. The oblong 
paper box at the extreme right 
contains a doll; the heavily 
roped package (right, center) 
is a holiday wrapping for a 
bottle of saki. The paper beetle, 
with the intricate hand- 
painted design, is a fine ex- 
ample of a whimsical quality in 
Japanese graphic art. 


SSS 


An informative — at the same 
time very colorful—packet of 
paper specimens is being used 
by Mohawk Paper Mills to pro- 
mote one of its products... 
Cortlea Text and Cover. 


A first glance reveals swatches 
of paper, in graduating sizes, 
in white and seven soft colors. 
Then, to demonstrate the pap- 
er’s acceptance of type, each 
sample is printed in varying 
types and ink colors. The en- 
tire group is compactly pack- 
aged in white Cortlea Cover. 
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AUGUSTEA STRATHMORE 
AUGUSTEA INLINE 
FON TANESE 


Two additions to the area of : 
decorative display faces have and prices to meet a wide variety 
been released by Amsterdam 
Continental. Designed and oes ; 
ta Nebiolo of Turin, Fontanesi 
and Augustea are capital letter 
faces. Both are available in a 

wide range of sizes. WW 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of kinds 





STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 


























This unusual “Santone” illustration, produced 
through the woodcut process by the Sander Wood 
Engraving Co., Chicago, points up some of the 
more striking reproduction possibilities of the 
technique. 


Black and white and multi-color ‘“Santones” are 
hand tooled into a smooth hardwood block by 
artists working directly from actual merchandise 
or from unretouched photographs. 


The structure and regularity of the lines may be 
controlled in order to assure clarity in enlarge- 
ment or reduction. The many possible tonal effects 
include that of a near photographic realism, and 
may be handled especially for reproduction on a 
wide variety of paper including newsprint, fine 
quality stock, and even corrugated boxes. 
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*k DESIGNERS 3 ART FOR ADVERTISING 115 WEST 45th STREET, N.Y. 36 





IF YOU BUY 6 STATS PER DAY_ 
mt STATMASTER 


costs rou NOTHING! 


The money that you are now spending for Stats alone, will pay 
for your STATMASTER as well as the Stats. Comparison charts, 
compiled by enthusiastic owners, prove that they are saving 
from 80 to 90% of their former Stat, Film and Velox costs. 





THE FABULOUS STATMASTER 


can be yours for as little as 


$3.00 per day 


(Three models to choose from) 







Now... ANYONE 
can make the finest, 
sharpest, reproduction quality 


wir SLATS 


enlarged or reduced, in line or halftone, 


negative or positive, any size (up to 
18x24) on any grade or weight of paper, 
dried... 


ready to use, in 2 minutes. . 


G 


Makes Litho and Halftone Film 
Screened negatives, Velox prints 
from 25 to 133 screen. 

Does Sur-printing, Bas-Reliefs, 
Acetate Overlays, Reproportion- 
ing, Italics, Perspectives and 
Curves. 

Enlarges or reduces up to 350% 
in one shot, from paper, film or 
objects, in straight position, 
flopped or in perspective. 


for as 
little as 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY! 


The STATMASTER is now in use throughout the country in every category of the Graphic Arts 
Morse International Adv. Agency * Daniel & Charles Adv. Agency * Alexander Chaite 
Art Studio * Carlson & Forino Art Studio * Mark Snyder Art Studio * Wright & Williams 
Art Studio © Art For Industry * Crisp & Harrison Adv. Agency * Smith & Fair Adv. Agency 
Ted Fenberg Associates * Boro Typographers * Rapid Typographers * Composition Corp. 
Typographers * Bernard F. Myers Art Studio ¢ Russel D. Hamilton Art Studio * Marvin 
Kommel Productions * Flexo-Lettering Co. * C & S Commercial Art Studios * Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. ¢ Billboard Magazine « TV Guide * Queens Litho Co. * Corydon 
M. Johnson, Lithographers * Robert Sidney Dickens, Inc. * Akron Adv. Art, Inc., etc. 


Write or phone for descriptive literature or try the STATMASTER yourself at our N. Y. showroom 


19 West 44 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. OX 7-9240 


STATMASTER CORP. 
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Print Potpourri/continued 


Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” probably has nothing 
on William Bolin. 





The Sigman-Ward Art Service 
artist made a great number of 
drawings to illustrate a book 
of his own inspiration: ‘‘A 
Visual History of the United 
States.” While the book is not 
yet complete, we felt PRINT 
readers would like to see a 
preview of two fascinating 
samples taken from the chapter 
on the American Indian. 
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Designers 3 put its best foot 
forward to solve an unusually 
tricky problem. The: 1957 
Philip Morris annual report 
had to present a favorable com- 
pany image and at the same 
time introduce the work of a 
recent acquisition — Milprint, 
Inc., a specialist in the flexible 
packaging industry and pio- 
neer in printing on cellophane, 
foil, and polyethylene. 


The problem was solved by us- 
ing an acetate overlay cover 
printed in five-color gravure. 
On the acetate were the Philip 
Morris packages with the 
background printed in a semi- 
transparent white ink which 
phantomed the printing on the 
actual cover, a full-color photo- 
graph displaying examples of 
packages produced by Mil- 
print. 


The result is a striking full- 
color picture with the major 
spotlight on the parent com- 
pany products—and a subdued 
showing of the acquired com- 
pany’s packaging specialties— 
all blended into one harmon- 
ious and instantaneous image 
of the company and its new 
acquisition. 





Looking for a hobby? Maybe 
something in sculpting, cer- 
amics, gem cutting, or even 
printing? Your needs and de- 
sires can undoubtedly be whet- 
ted and met at Craftools, Inc. 


Wondering where you can get 
six sheets of Japanese paper, 
two pounds of ink, or a single 
font of type? Craftools, again. 


A source of equipment for the 
graphic rather than commer- 
cial artist, Craftools announces 
the newest in their line of ma- 
terials for the artist: a series 
of printing presses and acces- 
sory tool kits for those who 
want to print for pleasure. 


If you would like an interest- 
ing Craftools catalog listing 
their tools and equipment for 
the ceramics and crafts shop, 
let PRINT know. 
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NEW PROGRESS IN SPACE... 
* NOW VENUS REGULAR 


Bauer Alphabets is proud to announce the latest advance in solving 
the space problem. The new Venus Medium Regu/ar, available in 
stock from 6 to 84 point, permits you to specify this versatile family 
in three styles...to meet your every need. Venus Regu/ar will also 
be cut in Bold, Extrabold and Light. Some sizes of these weights are 
now available. For complete information, see your nearest Bauer Type 
Dealer or write on your letterhead to: 








BOT 
BAUER Alphabets, Inc. 
235 East 45th Street - New York 17,N.Y - OXford 7-1797-8-9 
Text set in Venus Medium Regu/ar 
RE a a a a ee ee a a 
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Henry Wolf: Strategic Designer Proof that Better Design and Better Business Can Go Hand in Hand 
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Five years ago Arnold Gingrich, Publisher 
of Esquire, saw need to change the over- 
all design of his magazine. What it 
needed, he thought, was a new tack, a 
fresh approach. 


What he needed next was someone who 
could understand the value of design, 
not merely as a superficial technique, 
but as a way of expressing the entire edi- 
torial “feel” of the magazine. 


He didn’t have to look far. He found such 
a person in his own promotion depart- 
ment — Henry Wolf: strategic designer. 
Here was a man who would be able to 
carry out Mr. Gingrich’s conception of an 
improved design marching hand in hand 
with an improved business. 


Now Esquire is “contented though de- 
signed,” the credit going to Mr. Wolf. 
“Before he happened to us, we yielded 
to nobody in the vigour and stature of 
our contempt for art directors and art 
directoring,” Mr. Gingrich says. 


Some magazines regard the word “de- 
sign” as a dirty word. Not so at Esquire. 
Here the word and its execution paid off 
in several ways. The magazine design 
was upgraded — improved — and with the 
improved design followed the two vital 
ingredients: both circulation and adver- 
tising have gone up substantially so that 
now circulation is at an all-time high and 
advertising has been climbing steadily. 


Continued on page 21 
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by LEO DILLON MURTAGH 












by JO CHAMBERLIN 
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by PIETRO DI DONATO 
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Continued from page 15 


Beautifying Esquire had previously been 
looked on as a purely cosmetic function. 
Art directors hadn't functioned above the 
tactical level. “In Henry Wolfe's hands,” 
Mr. Gingrich explains, “the element of 
design ceased to be used like a spray- 
gun or a lipstick, but instead became a 
basic production tool. He moved from the 
level of tactics to the level of strategy.” 


How is this done? By integrating design 
into the product, from the first editorial 
concept on through to the finished pro- 
duction job. Henry Wolf practices the 
creed of form following function: he sits 
in on every page from the formative start. 
This, then, is what is meant by strategic 
design, as opposed to the purely tactical 
function. 


On these 16 pages you'll see the kind of 
design that Henry Wolf has been using to 
upgrade — improve — Esquire’s design. 





by LELAND STOWE 





condition: red 
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by JOYCE CARY 
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Henry Wolf 


Born in Vienna in 1925, Henry Wolf later 
moved to Paris where he started his art 
studies. In 1941 he came to the United 
States, continuing his training as he entered 
New York City’s School of Industrial Arts 
and worked in type and offset shops. Then 
came a two and one-half-year stint with the 
Army: he served with Army Intelligence in 
the Pacific and Japan until 1946. 


His first job in the field began after the war, 
when he became a designer in an art studio, 
still keeping up his studies in typography 
and production. Later he worked as an ad- 
vertising agency designer, advanced to art 
director, studying, on the side, design and 
photography with Alexy Brodovitch and 
painting with Stuart Davis. In 1951 he be- 
came art director for the U.S. Department of 
State, designing publications, booklets, and 
posters for overseas use. 





Mr. Wolf joined Esquire magazine as a de- 
signer in the promotion department in early 
1952. Five months later he became the 
magazine's graphics editor and then art di- 
rector, which he remains today. In addition, 
he teaches design at Cooper Union, and has 
served as chairman of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Art’s magazine clinic in 
New York. 
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ESQUIRE'S CLASSIC DRINK © 9 


R08 ROY Esquire’s design has been acknowledged 
with five gold medals and nine Awards of 
Merit from the Art Directors Club in the 
past few years. 
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De on ee oe oe os he oe 8 


“How Can the Designer 
and Management 
Bridge Their Gap 
of Understanding?” 


What happens when a client does not get the result he is 
seeking? There is a tremendous waste of time and talent. 
Production is stymied, good copy and design ideas may be 
frustrated, even lost. 


The cause may often be a misunderstanding between tiie 
designer and management. Aware of the problem, PRINT 
asked 10 representatives of design and management: “How 
can the designer and management bridge their gap of 
understanding?” On these four pages are their answers. 
Chances are you have an opinion, too. If so, send it to 
PRINT, as we will continue this important symposium ques- 
tion in the May-June issue. 





Symposium Participants 


Design 
Daniel Cassel: 


President, Comart Associates, Inc. 


Bob Jones: 
Manager, Art and Production, RCA Victor Records 


Harry Olsen: 
Art Director, Batten, Barton, Durstine, & Osborn, Inc. 


Paul Rand: 
Designer and Visiting Professor, Y ale University 


Lester Rossin: 
President, Lester Rossin Associates, Inc. 


Management 


Robert Clark, Jr.: 
Manager of Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
Strathmore Paper Company 
Phil Haber: 
Haber Typographers, Inc. 
Tom Means: 
Director of Promotion Services, CBS-Owned Stations, 
CBS Television 
George Robinson: 
Advertising Manager, Mohawk Paper Company 
Irv Stempel: 
President, Loewy-Stempel Advertising, Inc. 





Harry Olsen 
Ari Director, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, & Osborn, Inc. 





Both management and the designer must 
realize that their work has but one purpose — to sell a product 
or an idea. Selling power is the secret of every successful design: 
of a product, a package, or an advertising campaign. Obvious as 
this is, it is sometimes forgotten in the daily struggle. It must 
never be forgotten. It must be made the conscious, exclusive 
driving force behind all designer-management relationships. 


To begin with, know the target. Define the possibilities. Recognize 
the limitations. Give-and-take on both sides in the early stages of 
a project can lead to dramatic accomplishment. Later it is always 
wasteful, often destructive. 


All successful designers — like all successful management men 
— are good salesmen. This simple fact builds the bridge between 
them. And, from where | sit, it seems to me that the bridge is 
already very sturdy. Mutual respect and appreciation between 
management and designer is becoming an accomplished fact 
throughout modern business. Neither can survive in today’s market 
without the other. 


Tom Means 
Director of Promotion Services 
CBS-Owned Stations, CBS Television 





From my own admittedly limited experi- 
ence, | would say designers and management are bridging the 
gap, and with increasing success. 


There’s a new breed of designer, who is not only interested in art 
for art's sake, but is also intensely management-conscious. He 
realizes that the test of a great designer is his ability to create 
material which satisfies subjectively and at the same time accom- 
plishes its corporate institutional (or sales) purpose. 


Similarly, management has graduated from the “let’s-show-a- 
picture-of-a-factory” school. From top brass down, management 
has come to realize that its advertising is the company’s spokes- 
man before the public, and that the designer’s training, talent, 
and good taste can be of great value in making the corporate 
image and voice attractive to customers. As a result, manage- 
ment has come to look upon the designer as an integral part of 
the operation — a member of the management team. 


How to bridge the gap? Maybe it’s simply a matter of each realiz- 
ing that the other has something to offer toward the ultimate 
goal: advertising that works. 











Robert B. Clark, Jr. 
Manager of Advertising 


and Sales Promotion 
Strathmore Paper Company 





Stated simply, the easiest and most logi- 
cal way of bridging the gap between the advertising manager and 
the designer is through a complete mutual understanding of the 
background and problems involved in any design assignment. It 
would be preferable if this were handled through personal 
discussion. 


It is management's responsibility to give the designer compre- 
hensive background on the design problem, together with a clear 


outline of any special requirements which have to be met. How- 
ever, management should not so fetter the designer by past history 
or by petty restrictions that his creative talents are pinched. 


For his part, the designer should respect and conscientiously 
observe the objectives and the requirements expressed by 
management. 


The Strathmore Paper Company, both directly and through its ad- 
vertising agency, has worked closely and harmoniously with out- 
standing designers, starting with Will Bradley, for more than 
60 years. In my own experience of some 25 years, | have found 
that our most successful projects were those where we estab- 
lished an early rapport with the designer, first giving him a 
thorough but brief background on the project from the historical 
and marketing viewpoints, together with an outline of the neces- 
sary restrictions and the reasons for them; and then giving the 
designer the opportunity to point out freely his own reactions and 
recommendations, and finally melding the two viewpoints. 





Bob Jones 
Manager, Art and Production 
RCA Victor Records 





While both the designer and manage- 
ment can do considerable to establish a better understanding 
between themselves, certainly the salesman, the account execu- 
tive, has a heavy responsibility in promoting a better relationship. 


There is a tendency to establish the salesman as the arbiter of 
taste between the client and the agency. While the salesman may 
have good aesthetic inclinations, he unfortunately may have little 
conception of the mechanical problems and limitations. He may 
propose fantastic plans to a client, only to learn later that they 


are impossible to create because of financial, mechanical, or 
design restrictions. 


This same difficulty can be found with management, which also 
is often unaware of the physical mechanics involved in an actual 
reproduction job. Aesthetically it’s a happy situation with manage- 
ment. Otherwise, management seldom has the proper conception 
of what happens between the time of the actual designing and 
the printing itself. As a result, management may also have 
impossible expectations. 


What both designers and management can do to help bridge the 
gap is to build a sense of confidence and trust in each other. 
Designers must show management that they can do a job well, 
that they want to understand and help. There is no reason why 
design and management cannot exchange views — it would be 
more harmful if either were wishy-washy—but a mutual trust and 
belief in each other must be developed in order that the two 
work well together toward the same end. 





Irv Stempel 
President, 
Loewy-Stempel Advertising, Inc. 





The designer and agency management 
(account executive) can bridge the gap to better understanding, 
providing there is full understanding of management's problem. 


In a small to medium size advertising agency, one of the powers 
that can make management's job easier is the designer or art 
director, who possesses the ability to project his creative think- 
ing beyond the drawing board. In many cases, the art director 
views his creation as the forthcoming award-winning design of 


ore 


the year. In doing so, he completely disregards the main objective 
of the advertisement or folder, that being “SALES.” 


A smart design most certainly will attract more attention than a 
“run-of-the-mill” layout, but will it present the merchandise 
properly? Will it sell more goods? 


Recently, at a local consumer exhibition, an advertiser, when 
questioned as to sales results, classically remarked, “I sold a 
lot of free literature, but didn’t sell any people.” 


Designers of the future must become more understanding of the 
various problems agency account executives face . . . from the 
advertiser's personal likes and dislikes, to proper merchandising, 
to the eventual sale. The designer must become more familiar 
with the product, he must have more than a working knowledge 
of markets and of media. The designer or art director must seek 
out this information. He must probe deeper and deeper in order 
to aid the sale of a product. 
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Daniel Cassel 
President, 
Comart Associates, Inc. 





| don’t hold the opinion that there is as 
wide a gap as is implied in the question. | feel that recognition of 
the importance of the designer in advertising during the last few 
years has been increasing rapidly, and management — i.e., adver- 
tising manager, advertisers, etc. — deserve a good measure of 
credit for their recognition of, and contribution to, this trend. 


We still, of course, have our problems in certain areas. Occasion- 
ally we are confronted with the client who, unfortunately, was 
awarded a passing grade in his high school art appreciation course, 
and hasn’t stopped being carried away by his creative instincts. 
(He’s the one who begins his criticism of a design solution with: 
“lm no artist . . .”) Conversely, management has its occasional 
problem with the designer who can’t seem to understand that 
good design must be functional. 


However, one needn’t look far to see the increase in quality in the 
design of newspaper and magazine ads, packaging, television 
commercials, and even in such areas as motion picture credits. 
Such innovations as the Aspen Design Conference, type seminars, 
creative forums, etc., have certainly been a barometer of the 
general awareness to better design and the value of good design- 
ers. And it is this awareness that has contributed immeasurably 
to bridging that gap of understanding in question. 





Phil Haber 
Haber Typographers, Inc. 





| don’t think this question could ever be 
completely solved, but | do think every effort should be made 
for a better understanding between management and the designer. 


In some cases where this problem has been solved the designer 
has been made part of management. 


In choosing a designer, management should be aware and appreci- 
ative of the designer’s talent. Designer should be appreciative of 


management's desires and try as much as possible to put them 
to use without disturbing his design. 


The designer should attend all conferences between manage- 
ment and client and get all of his information first hand. Usually 
this is not done. What happens, instead, is that he is called in 
after management has finished his discussion with the client; 
therefore the designer cannot get the feeling that he should have 
for his assignment. 


By handling it this way, the end result does not bring the desired 
result. The designer becomes confused and management becomes 
upset. Most of this could have been avoided had the designer 
himself been allowed to be present at these meetings to learn 
for himself exactly what the client wants and by all means is 
entitled to get. 





Lester Rossin 
President, 
Lester Rossin Associates, Inc. 


In my opinion management should give 
complete authority to their qualified representatives to exercise 
their talents and abilities in selecting designers and in working 
hand-in-hand with them to create original sales-stimulating prod- 
ucts, packages, and promotions, which do not emulate their 
competitors’. 


Designing is a profession practiced by creative artists and crafts- 
men whose pre-requisites best qualify them to interpret the 
consumers’ tastes and desires and, thereby, to create the most 
appealing “look” to a product. The designer's skills also pre-empts 
economy in the manufacturing and distribution stages of the 
product. He interprets market research as effectively as a surgeon 
employs ex-rays for surgery. 


Far too often management does not give unhampered responsibil- 
ity to the product and sales promotion designers, as it does to its 
engineers, chemists, and researchers. Yet, the consumer comes 
face-to-face with the product appearance when the product is 
marketed and not with these other factors. Two obstacles manage- 
ment presents to its representatives and designers are: 


1. Management’s concentration of its “mind's eye” on com- 
petition to a point of magnifying the qualities of its competitors’ 
product appearance and emulating them. 


2. Management'’s projection into the role of the designer via 
methods of asking the people around him for their opinions of 
submitted designs and using their agreement to bolster his dic- 
tates to his creative design department. 


It is not necessary for a corporation to lose a part of a market to 
a pioneering competitive company by adopting a policy of watchful 
waiting and copying — when an endless stream of fresh, original 
sales-stimulating products can be supplied by designers. These 
designs will create a company identification and a company 
leadership. 
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Paul Rand 
Designer and Visiting Professor, 
Yale University 





There are so many aspects involved in 
this question that | feel it quite impossible even to begin to 
answer without asking a few pertinent questions. 


For example, who is management? Is it your immediate superior, 
our superior’s superior, or your superior’s superior’s superior? 
And once it is determined who management really is, does the 
designer have access to those with sufficient authority to make 
a discussion of his or their problems worthwhile? Then, even if 
we assume that he is able to contact the “right” people, what 
assurance is there that management will understand him or that 
he will be able to understand management? 


| mention these things not because | wish to be facetious, but to 
emphasize the complexity inherent in the problem . . . and this is 
only the beginning.* | believe there is no “how-to-do-it” solution 
to this problem. Each case is individual and must find its own 
specific solution. 


It is obviously a much simpler matter for a designer of repute to 
“bridge this gap” with management (provided he is lucky enough 
to find out who and what management is) than it is for some un- 
known to accomplish this same feat. 


Furthermore, it has been my experience over the years that a 
problem of this kind is not soluble under ordinary conditions, not 
even by overcoming difficulties in communication and gaps in 
understanding. In fact, for the most part, the designer should 
not even have to concern himself with bridging any gaps (which 
is, to say the least, highly enervating). The best work in the 
field of design is accomplished only when “management,” and 
this is usually the “boss,” recognizes good work, desires it, and 
demands it. This is not to say that he is not interested in business 
per se, but he is also interested in good design and in the broader 
values of life. This attitude is almost bound to create a working at- 
mosphere of mutual trust, respect, understanding, and enthusiasm. 


Fruitful cooperation between the designer and management re- 
quires no complicated mechanism, psychological, technical, or 
otherwise, but simply a meeting on common grounds. In other 
words, when “management” and the designer both have the same 
goals and values the problem of bridging gaps in understanding 
virtually ceases to exist. 


*See the Jungle of Hugeness by Kenneth E. Baulding, The Saturday 
Review, March 1, 1958 (p. 11). 
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George Robinson 
Advertising Manager, 
Mohawk Paper Company 


Both management and the designer have 
certain definite responsibilities in the planning of any piece of 
advertising. 


These responsibilities must be recognized and accepted; both 
parties have an essential need for effective communication with 
each other. 


Management has the responsibility of clearly deciding the nature 
of the job that is to be done and must have clearly in mind just 
what the advertising is expected to accomplish. Management 
must decide what aspect of the company’s goods or service is to 
be told and/or sold, to whom the story is to be presented, and 
what response is wanted. Is the advertising to bring inquiries, 
orders, requests for salesmen to call, or should it merely create 
good will or add prestige with no definite action expected of the 
reader? 


With these things clearly in mind, management has the further 
responsibility of communicating them to the designer, together 
with the features, selling points, and advantages to the consumer 
offered by the company’s product or services. 


It is the designer’s responsibility to make sure that he gets all 
the basic information from management before going ahead with 
his design. Should management fail to provide complete informa- 
tion, the designer should ask as many questions as necessary to 
give him the complete picture. 


With the purpose of the job fully understood, the designer can 
proceed with his design with a foundation on which to build. As 
his plans take shape, it will often save considerable time and 
effort if the designer will check back with management when his 
design plan is completed but still in rough form. This is especi- 
ally important if the approach is new and unusual and must be 
“sold” to management. 


Management must try to avoid a sometimes natural distrust of 
new approaches and new treatments by the designer; he must be 
careful not to reject a new approach merely because it is new 
and because it differs from “tried and true” presentations used 
in the past. 


The designer, whose job it is to be creative must, at the same 
time, take care to avoid change merely for sake of change. 


With a clear understanding at the outset, effective communica- 
tion all along the way and with a willingness for discussion on 
both sides, the “gap of understanding” between the designer 
and management can be very readily bridged. 
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 — Morton Goldsholl believes in this theory: 


if a message is to be retained, it should provide 


entertainment in addition to information. He put this belief 
into practice in an industrial sales film — 


a@ new communication media experience for him. 


The sales film itself was made for Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation to culminate —to highlight—a graphic design 
program for the promotion of Texoprint plastic printing 
paper. A series of printed pieces had preceded the 

film, and each had effectively stimulated inquiries and 
interest, but it was felt by both Kimberly-Clark people and 
Mr. Goldsholl himself that no single method could tell 

the complex and provoking story of Texoprint 


as completely as film. 
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Explains Mr. H. U. Hoffman, a Kimberly-Clark 

advertising brand manager: “Texoprint itself has so much 
excitement and romance that the only sure way to captivate 
prospective buyers was to use a media — film — which has 


the ability to put across the message and feeling best.” 


But rather than produce, in Mr. Goldsholl’s words, a 
“pedantic, uninspired industrial film which takes advantage 
of a captive audience,” Mr. Goldsholl and three 

associates set out to make a film which would be an 
experience to the observer that would leave him 


alive, impressed, interested ... and even entertained. 


“We assumed the audience was first of all people,” 

Mr. Goldsholl said, “people with full-range reaction reflexes. 
Secondly, we assumed they were paper buyers. 

We planned to reward their presence by giving a 

lift to their eyes, ears, psyches, and intellects, 


while we told them the story of Texoprint.” 








The result was not merely an illustrated lecture, but a work 
so effective that it is truly cinematic: it capitalizes on 
the magnetic appeal the moving image has over 


the static one; the sound is an adventure, not a drone. 


A distinguishing mark in this 15-minute film is the synthesis 
of two separate forms. The introduction is a 

condensed, attention-getting, amusing design animation 
accompanied by vibrant sound. In the body of the film 

this technique is transformed into boiled down 
representational “documentary examples,” accompanied 
by “live” situations, with explanatory commentary. 

The conclusion then returns to this highly stylized, vigorous 


technique of graphics and music. 


The film employed color — vivid, often fast-changing 
blocks and patterns of color — because the subject of 
printing paper, and examples of printing, could 


not have been covered adequately in the gray scale. 
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Too, the sound track played an important role in the 
success of the film; more often than the human voice, music 
was the audio portion. “Of our own determination,” 

Mr. Goldsholl said, “we felt the music character should be 
contemporary and impulsive.” And so, in the fashion 

good jazz happens, Gene Esposito and his rhythm section 
extemporized to the visuals at the time of recording. 

“What we asked of him,” Mr. Goldsholl said, “was that he 
not tie himself to the exact pulse of the picture, but 

rather that he do something independent but compatible, 


to create interaction between image and sound.” 


Four people worked on the film with Mort Goldsholl: 

John Weber, James Lunde, and Mort's wife, Millie, who wrote 
the script, did the “live” shooting, and helped with 

the editing and production. Mort himself worked on the 

art and animation, as well as editing and production. 

Mr. Hoffman, the Kimberly-Clark man on the project, himself 
aided in the production of the film, helping with 


the copy and tending the many administrative details. 


Since October, 1957, when the film was completed, 
bookings have been very heavy, many additional copies of 
the film have been made, and the effect of the film has 


noticeably increased interest and inquiries on Texoprint. 
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THE INTRODUCTION: 


There was no time delay with typical formal titles 
and credits. Rather, the introduction was a direct 
statement of what the film was all about: namely 
to state that Texoprint will do all the things that 
the wise birds are saying; and the animated 
paper is demonstrating that this is the story of a 
high-grade printing paper of unusual versatility. 


THE CONCLUSION: 


Like the introduction, the conclusion is a highly 
stylized, vigorous technique. 
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Some of the Best 


at the A.I.G.A. 
Printing for 


Commerce Show 


An ever increasing number of clients are giving their advertis- 
ing as well as their products to designers for redefinition and 


redesigning. 


The valuable result of this was reflected recently at a 19-day 
Exhibit entitled “Design and Printing for Commerce, 1958 
Exhibition; 50 Advertisements of the Year.” This is one of five 


annual major exhibits held by the American Institute of Graphic 


Arts. 


Thousands of designs, actually three times as many as last year, 
flooded the Institute for judging. But of them, 160 examples of 
commercial printing and 50 advertisements survived the jurors’ 


critical eyes. There were no winners as such: no gold medals were 





given. The judges simply selected those designs which they felt 
best captured the present trends and those which were the most 
promising of the departures. The designs submitted covered a 


20-month period: from January, 1956, to September, 1957. 


Shortly after the Exhibit ended its New York showing, A.I.G.A. 
sent the designs on a two-year tour of the country. Beginning in 
mid-March in Chicago, the designs will be taken to all of the 
major graphic arts centers in the country, and perhaps to cities 


abroad. 


We present, then, on the next five pages, some of the best of the 
commercial printing and advertising designs as judged by the 


jurors. 
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How Lawrence Gussin of Gussin-Radin Studios Has Used the Photogram 
Technique for Clients as an Important Additional Artistic Aesthetic 
Merchandising Dimension. 


Q. What is a photogram? 


A. A photogram is a creative photographic method 
of graphically and instantly expressing an emo- 
tional idea. Technically, it is a process of producing 
images on photographic paper by using varied 
shapes of assorted densities . .. and with their ex- 
posure to light — producing an image. It is a photo- 
graphic technique, although no camera is used. The 
medium has tremendous range and scope. It can be 
starkly simple, powerful, feminine, gentle, joyous, 
mysterious, glamorous, exotic, etc. 


Q. Are there differences in photogram techniques? 
A. As in the case of photographers or artists, there 
is a wide variation of techniques, applications, and, 
of course, artistic abilities. One can produce a 
photogram by simply putting an object on photo- 
graphic paper, exposing it to light, and developing 
the print. However, the photogram, creatively done, 
represents much more than just that. It represents 
an important challenge to the designer. Expression 
of mood... feeling... impact...drama...emo- 
tion... and arresting design... are all the prod- 
ucts of a truly artistic craftsman . . . and the degree 
of success or failure depends upon the degree of 
artistic and merchandising talent and imagination. 


Q. What types of advertisers have been using the 
photogram effectively, and why has it been gaining 
in popularity? 

A. The pharmaceutical field has been a leader in 
the use of photograms. They have used them with 
a great deal of success. Its use here, however, has 
been largely intellectual and abstract — which was 
very suitable to their particular field and audience 
— but would probably be considered “cold” in 


terms of general public appeal. The photogram 
process is ideally suited to showing forms, and 
thus the industrial fields have used this process 
very effectively. Fashion accounts have come up 
with highly decorative and imaginative use of the 
photogram, too. 


Q. How may the photogram be used as an advertis- 
ing technique? 

A. It may be used in a variety of ways where abso- 
lute realism is not required. A photogram can never 
replace the taste appeal of a magnificently pre- 
pared and photographed chocolate fudge cake, for 
example. It can, however, be used in two important 
and different ways: either by itself to instantly 
create a mood, or in conjunction with either pho- 
tography or art to aid it in setting the scene. Ex- 
amples of this use may be viewed on the accom- 
panying pages. 


Q. How can an art director sell the idea of photo- 
grams to his client? 

A. The art director can make a selection from the 
designer's portfolio... take the examples which 
he feels mostly closely illustrate the ad he has in 
mind. He should discuss the various possibilities of 
what he actually wants to illustrate, with the de- 
signer, so that he knows in advance what he can 
reasonably offer this client. He may then submit 
samples of the designer’s photograms to the client 
as an indication of what may be expected. (There 
are times when it might be advisable to make 
“comprehensive” photograms.) 

On the following pages are some examples of re- 
produced and experimental photograms expressing 
variations in application and techniques. 


SENSITIVE, AIR 
iM alicmetclalel(=}i fe) 
gram was Create 
show the client 
filmy fabric, The! 
line of the ad’ 
id bse) 01-3 mes iore) 6 a8) 4: 
a new collect 
light, airy Fiber 
caserments.” 





punt: Isobel Scott Fabric Corp. Agency: Jamian Advertising and Publicity Incorporated Art Director: Rudi Bass 




















BUOYANT — An experimental photo- 
gram made with the intention of use 
in lingerie, cosmetics, or similar ad- 
vertising. The objective was to create 
a feminine, mysterious, dimensional 
effect. 
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Lead page for alphabetized section of 
“Reynolds Aluminum Chemicals” 
book, indicating applications of alu- 
minum chemicals by industries and 
products. 


PHOTOGRAMS 


continued 


The Photograms on this page were 
created for David Singer Associates, 
for their client, the Reynolds Metal 
Company. 


LEFT — Photogram symbolizing the 
use of aluminum chemicals in the 
preparation of pharmaceuticals. 


RIGHT — Decorative photogram signi- 
fying the research involved in the pro- 
duction of aluminum chemicals. 
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model: ellen kerry 
model: isabella albonico 





photo by: maria martel 





This superimposition subtly implies 
the phantasy in every girl’s mind and 
her dreams of the “Prince Charming” 
she will attract with her provocative 
perfume. 


Photograms and photographs can be 
combined most effectively. For ex- 
ample, the “glamour shot” of the girl 
is superimposed on the perfume bot- 
tle, and a photographic still life is 
shown at the base of the ad. Flat 
color was used for the nail polish, lip- 
sticks and perfume. 
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“My First Lipstick”...Here we can 
almost feel youth and spring in the 
air...the fragrance of the foliage... 
the airy buoyant feeling of nature per- 
vading the atmosphere. 


PHOTOGRAMS 


continued 


Four comprehensive “idea” photo- 
grams for a proposed cosmetic 
campaign. 


Countless techniques can be utilized 
to create a certain mood.or theme, 
like the treatment of these photo- 
grams. 


Silhouettes used in the photograms 
give the viewer the opportunity of 
identifying with the model, such as 
this “party mood,” for example. 


model: ellen kerry 
model: sara rogers 
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A roll of negatives, car- 
tridge, film spool, shutter re- 
lease, filters and a textured 
background represents the art 
of photography. 


The Shower Curtain Depart- 
ment of Plastron Inc. found 
this decorative photographic 
approach for their new line to 
be “highly successful.” 


The simplicity of a photo- 
gram hand was dramatized 
with full-color palette knife 
background painting. Created 
for Sharpe & Dohme 


Trade ad for Gussin-Radin 
Studios symbolized the many 
facets of their seven-day-a- 
week studio operation. 
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YEAST CONCENTRATE 
COMPLEX 


Plastron Inc. attributed the “largest 
sales response to a mailer in 10 years” 
to the design of this Duotone Mailer. 


This photogram was designed to show 
abstractly the advanced thinking and 
new developments of the Metal Prod- 
ucts Company. 


Illustration for article on cooking for 
House Beautiful magazine utilized 
spoons, spices, an egg, and other gas- 
tronomical and gourmet symbols. 
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Print Personality 





Morton Goldsholl, 


of Morton Goldsholl Design Associates, Inc. 


In this issue of PRINT, you will see how designer 
Morton Goldsholl created an industrial sales film which 
has been successful both in terms of design 
accomplishment and sales promotion. On the page 
PRINT endeavors to tell you more about Mort 
Goldsholl the man: give you insight into his philosophy 
... reveal why he does what he does, why he is what he is. 


A designer must be more than a passive reflector: he should 
be a catalyst for advancement, refusing the restrictions of 
established techniques; instead, he should inquire further, 


experiment further. 


He could break down fences and build bridges... 
He could counter confusion with visual order... 


He could help meaningful ideas reach and penetrate 
people through effective communication forms... 


He could shape concepts and objects that indicate a pur- 
pose conducive to growth and fulfillment in his fellow 


man.. 


This should be the role of a designer in today’s society, as 
seen by Morton Goldsholl, a former artist turned designer, a 
man now devoted not merely to surface design and superficial 
impact, but to a full service to his customer— which means that 


he must incorporate a reason, a philosophy in his work. 


From an artist, interested in self-expression and in the pleasure 
of mastering a technique and setting down a work in a way 
that pleases the senses, Mr. Goldsholl developed into a 
designer, embodying some of the former objectives into a 
more embracing awareness of the relationship of his work to 
people and to the needs and conditions around him: people, 
needs, and conditions as they exist, as they change, as they 
contribute to or detract from the human condition. 


No longer is Mort Goldsholl satisfied with a surface design, 
what he terms an unrelated design without a foundation. He 
believes in a total design concept—the product, the form, 
and its function. Says Mr. Goldsholl: “The package that 





encases it, the trademark, the factory production techniques, 


transportation equipment, publicity material, stationary and 
advertising should all be integrated into a design gestalt: a 
balance with a direction.” Summing it up: “I try to build a 
design philosophy into any company | service.” 


Now 46, this native Chicagoan began his studies and work in 
Chicago schools, studios, and industry. He looks to the year 
1939, when putting in some part-time study with Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy at the Institute of Design, as the most important 
in his growth as a designer, for it was through Moholy-Nagy 
and Gzorgy Kepes that he first realized that fllm constituted 
the greatest art form of this time. It was then that he recog- 
nized film as the most potent means by which designers could 
reach people. 


Product and graphic designer Goldsholl, now working with 
his own firm in Chicago, has had his work witnessed by some 
89 national visual product and package design awards in the 
past 10 years. His list of clients now include such companies 
as Container Corporation of America, Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration, Motorola Radio, Martin-Senour Paints, Abbott Labora- 
tories, among dozens of others. 


Most people, particularly hard-working men like Mr. Gold- 
sholl, fill their spare hours with activities theoretically un- 
related to their work situation. Not so with Mr. Goldsholl, who 
says that fortunately for him there is no “sharp division be- 
tween my work and the things | do for the joy of it.” Other 
than fishing, his one outdoor activity, Mort’s free time is 
devoted to experiments in film and photography and reading 
. .. which should help explain why Mr. Goldsholl is deservedly 
recognized as a leader in his field. 
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A.!1. FRIEDMAN INC. 












QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 


“Friem's Four Pages” our regularly published 


art newsletter sent free..,on request. 








Tweedweave - Shalimar 
Stoneridge - Colophon 


Curtis Rag - Curtis Antique 





CURTIS PAPERS 
FOR 
FINE PRINTING 





CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 


Newark, Delaware 














PUBLISHERS PROMOTION SERVICE 


Sales-producing 


Mail Campaigns 


for: 


1. MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS who want more 
circulation at lower cost and more advertising at 
higher rates 


2. BOOK PUBLISHERS who want more mail 
order business 


Write or phone 
for more information 


PUBLISHERS PROMOTION SERVICE 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-4194 
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THE 
PUSH 
PIN 
STUDIOS 





Editorial and Advertising Art, publishers of the 
MONTHLY GRAPHIC. Contact Rosalie Janpol, 
Representative. The Push Pin Studios, 114 East 
31 Street, New York 16, LExington 2-9247. 


1, 7) Milton Glaser 

2, 3, 6) Seymour Chwast 
4) Reynold Ruffins 

5) John Alcorn 





ENCH 
HO 
TRAVEL 






1. Drawing from the Christmas issue of the MONTHLY GRAPHIC. 2. Record cover wood-cut. 3. Cover design of 
brochure for Columbia Records. 4. Institutional ad in SPECTRUM INTERNATIONAL, publication of Pfizer International, 
producers of ethical pharmaceuticals. 5. Advertisement for Real Typographers Incorporated in issue of the MONTHLY 
GRAPHIC, 6. Cover design of brochure for IBM. 7. Editorial line illustration for tobacco story in FORTUNE. 














Print Potpourri/continued 








A PRINT reader, who sent for a free set of three 
color prints from the Martin Weber Studio, of- 
fered in the January-February issue, decided he 
wanted an extra set. 


Martin Weber said that while extra prints weren’t 
for sale, that he would accept $2 to cover costs, 
but turn the amount over to his favorite charity— 
the Ruth Kirzon Group for Handicapped Children. 


If you would like to have a set of free prints, the 
Weber Studio would be happy to oblige. And if 
you, too, would be interested in obtaining dupli- 
cate prints or three other prints in this series, 
simply send a $2 check for each set of three. Make 
the check out to the Ruth Kirzon Group and send 
it to the Martin J. Weber Studio, 171 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 
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The man on the board as well as the engraver and 
lithographer tell us that they’ve never had easy 
and satisfactory control over the areas of an illus- 
tration to be highlighted. Thus far they’ve had to 
labor manually on a negative, acetate, or plate. 


A system called the Flourographic process devel- 
oped by the Flourographic Printing Arts Research 
Lab. in Santa Barbara, Calif., could be the answer 
to those who would like to eliminate the problem, 
along with high costs and unnecessary hours of 
time. 


The process will automatically produce highlight 
halftone printing plates of great precision, requir- 
ing only elementary effort by the artist and plate- 
maker. 
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NELSON-WHITEHEAD 
PAPE R CORP Print Potpourri/continued 


Five hundred specimens of hand type, plus three- 
line samples of linotype faces carried by this 
typographer, feature a new type specimen book 


papers for letterpress | vw bins sistrbuted by Real Typographers, Ine 


Nine pages of borders, ornaments, and trims, 

. * signs and symbols are other highlights of this 11” 

offset, gravure printing x 14” book, which also includes a full showing of 

filmotype, and an excellent copy-fitting device, giv- 

ing character counts for caps and lower case in all 
type faces. 


The cover design is by Bob Gill. A free copy may 
be obtained by writing to Real Typographers, Inc., 
239 West 39th St., New York City. 


NELSON-WHITEHEAD PAPER CORP. 
7 LAIGHT ST.,N.Y.13 WORTH 6-2300 











An artistically fresh idea is helping West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co. sell its paper. Westvaco has 
brought out the first three of a new series of 
swatch books with covers illustrated in full color, 
showing at a glance what the paper inside is used 
for. True, swatch books are standard sales tools 
in the paper industry, but the eye appeal of 
Westvaco’s is unique. 





The book measures 6 x 9 inches; they present 
Westvaco’s Clear Spring bond, duplicator, and 
ledger papers. 


For the simpfest fine-cuts 


Decorative illustration of a desk top, showing the 
expected paraphernalia, clearly identifies the bond 


™ the —_ ny alf-tone paper. Another desk top with account books and 


OW Ok . adding machine marks the Clear Spring Ledger 

ofa Engraving offers : swatch, while a duplicating machine with appro- 

shiffeds Ve England craftsmanship priate paper is on the mimeo and duplicating paper 
book cover. 

and prompt service at reasonabfe cost. Credit for the series goes to Westvaco’s ad agency, 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, and to Monogram Art 
Studio, which supplied the art work. Art director 
was James Robertson, Frank Mayo was the de- 


MOHAWE ENGRAVING COMPANY signer, and Art Seiden was the illustrator. 


CQreenfield, Massachusetts 
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Print Potpourri/continued 


wed 


is the new location of our advertising 


400 Madison Avenue 


; design studio. We create strong, basic 
peat git f promotion pieces. Our know-how in type, 
” o production and printing has served many 


estes, blue-chip manufacturers, publishers and 
js eeeesss 


. . : INCORPORATED 
ad agencies. Like to see samples? Phone %& 


Plaza 8-1510 | 
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PRINT REVIEWS 





BEN SHAHN: His Graphic Art 


George Braziller, Inc., New York, 1957. $10. 


Here is the first book devoted entirely to Ben Shahn's 
graphic art. More than 100 reproductions — eight in full 
color — show the man, the artist, as he is: compassionate, 
satirical, humorous, yet always profoundly human. The mate- 
rial presented is a magnificent display of Shahn the poet 
and Shahn the squinting precisionist —the very blend of 
qualities found in all of Shahn’s graphic art. 

Architecture and the human figure are the two largest 
areas of visual demonstration in the book, because, of 
course, they have always been Shahn’s prime focal points. 


Important graphic art from the early and mid-1940's 
are the earliest of Ben Shahn’s work in this book. The time 
period is important because it was then that Mr. Shahn was 
experiencing a renewed interest in graphic art. Previously 
he had gone through a number of changes, both in terms 
of his own thinking and the media he was using. He did have, 
however, a very formidable training period as a graphic 
artist, beginning in his teens when he worked as a lithogra- 
pher’s apprentice. 

James Soby, who wrote the text, is in an excellent 
position to comment on Shahn and his work, for he is a 
long-time close friend of the artist. This close association 
allowed him to comment and explain with insight and assur- 
ance; it brings the reader just that much closer to an under- 
standing of the artist and his work. A brief chronology fills 
in the factual details of Shahn’s life to date. 


THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB 


OF TORONTO 
Sth ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING 
& EDITORIAL ART 


Burns & Maceachern, Toronto, 1957, $7.50 


The primary value of this collection, aside from the 
overall excellence of invention, which can be taken for 
granted, lies in its being Canadian. As such it may surprise 
some readers into taking for granted what they have per- 
haps not even considered before. 
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In one of the introductions Joseph Low states first his 
surprise at the general excellence of the work shown and 
then that his surprise “tells less about the things exhibited 
than it does about my own deplorable ignorance of Cana- 
dian affairs.” 


There are also remarks by Mr. Low and other commen- 
tators on such subjects as “the dangers of work done for 
commerce;” but this seems a subject on which little new is 
ever said, possibly to be lived and faced rather than talked 
about. 


Some comment might also be made in regard to what 
appears to be a preponderance of art work over photo- 
graphs in this show which was not the case in the Advertising 
Art section of the U.S. Annual. 


But the object of such a comment is not so much to 
bring up another subject of discussion as to promote the 
idea that different things are different, that things Canadian 
are precisely that, Canadian. 


The work shown displays a high level of skill and imagi- 
nation and a study of it should promote new ideas stimu- 
lated by the display of effective Canadian techniques. 


The book comprises 265 pieces selected from 1,500 
entries from all parts of Canada. It is a valuable source of 
reference. 


THE LIVING MUSEUM: 


Experiences of an art historian and 
museum director 


ALEXANDER DORNER; By Samuel Cauman 
New York University Press, New York, 1958. $10. 


“This book is first of all a description of the interplay of 
forces that shaped and transformed the Western mind in the 
first half of our century.” 


These comments by Walter Gropius in the introduction 
pretty well hit the gist of it; for its subject, Alexander Dorner, 
was one of the central figures in the movement which resulted 
in art moving out of the museums as a dead object of ven- 
eration into the everyday world as a living means of prac- 


tical transformation. : 
continued 
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BB PUBBLICITA IN ITALIA 1957-58 (Italian Advertising Art). $13.50. Over 500 reproductions, many in color, of Italian posters, pack- 
aging, letterheads, trademarks, advertisements, catalogues, television ads, etc. Text in English, French and German. § Special 
Offer A HISTORY OF THE OLD ENGLISH LETTER FOUNDRIES. By T.B. Reed. Edited by A. F Johnson. Published at $15.00, now only 
$7.95. Many illustrations of type specimens and engravings with historical and bibliographical notes on the rise and progress of Eng- 
lish typography. Kj LETTERA by Armin Haab. $7.50. A standard book of fine lettering. 62 complete alphabets and over 190 examples 
from the typeface arsenals of Europe and America. 4 | THE LETTERHEAD. History and progress. By Ernst Lehner. $9.50. A collection 
of 60 contemporary original letterheads designed by outstanding typographers from the U.S. and Europe and produced especially for 
this book by leading printers, engravers and papermills in six countries. The first (historical) part shows the development of the letter- 
head from its beginning to the 20th century. Spiralbound. fig TYPOGRAPHIE by Walter Marti. $12.50. Contemporary typography at 
its best. Over 100 samples of type design, color printing and layout. Innumerable new ideas in advertising, printing and commercial 
design: letterheads, business cards, labels, etc. Text in German, the designs speak for themselves. Spiralbound. 6 | EXHIBITIONS 
AND DISPLAYS by Erberto Carboni. $12.50. Introduction by Herbert Bayer. 573 photographic illustrations, some in full color, of recent 
outstanding Italian exhibits and displays. 7 ON THE ART OF DRAWING by Robert Fawcett. $10.00. This informal textbook with over 135 
illustrations by the author is the product of many years of thinking and planning. It explains why drawing is the basis of the artist’s 
craft. 8 | HANS ERNI. L’Oeuvre Graphique de Hans Erni (The Graphic Work of Hans Erni). By Charles Rosner. $4.50. 122 reproductions, 
many in color, of Erni’s lithographs, engravings and posters. Text in French, printed in Switzerland, 642” x 744”. Paperback Ey PEN 
AND GRAVER by Hermann Zapf. $8.50. 25 calligraphic plates by Hermann Zapf. With a preface by Paul Standard and palaeographic 
note “The Historical Development of Occidental Letterforms.” 10 CARACTERE, NOEL 1957 by Maximilien Vox. $12.00. The 1957 An- 
nual of French Printing and Graphic Arts. An outstanding volume of articles and reproductions magnificently executed. A splendid 
witness to the mutual and indissoluble links between the Fine and the Graphic Arts. Hundreds of reproductions, many in full color. 
A HANDBOOK OF TYPE AND ILLUSTRATION by John Lewis. $5.50. A book for the publisher, the illustrator, the typographer and 
all those who are interested in the graphic processes of printing. It is a gay and colorful production, full of practical information, 
and illustrated by a number of artists, including Edward Ardizzone, Anthony Gross, John Minton and the famous French photographer 
Henri Cartier-Bresson. Profusely illustrated, partly in color. {4 TOPOLSKI’S CHRONICLE. $9.00 and $12.00. This contemporary broad- 
sheet and living newspaper attempts to create a valid round the globe pictorial and reportorial document. Drawn by Feliks Topolski 
on his travels in different parts of the world this chronicle is published by him in London. A vol. 1 (1953) Sheets 1-12 $9.00. B vol. 2 
(1954) Sheets 13-36 $12.00. C vol. 3 (1955) Sheete 37-60 $12.00. D vol. 4 (1956) Sheets 61-84 $12.00. E vol. 5 (1957) Sheets 85-108 
$12.00. Each volume, complete with index, comes in a hard folder (size 12%” x 20”) and can be purchased individually. 


SPECIALIZING IN BOOKS AND MAGAZINES — FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC — ON TYPOGRAPHY, LETTERING AND ADVERTISING ART. 
MUSEUM BOOKS, Inc. 

48 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send me the items circled below: 


CIRCLE NUMBER CORRESPONDING TO TITLE 
zs &e sey sg 9 @ 1 




















12—A—B—C—D—E 
N 
MUSEUM BOOKS, Inc. ssa 
City Zone State 
CCheck or M.0. Herewith COCharge to My Account 





48 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


New York City Customers add 3% Sales Tax 














Continued 


When Dorner first arrived in America to join his fellow 
refugees, Gropius, Mies van der Rohe, Albers, Bayer, Breuer, 
all products of the experimentalist art and literary move- 
ments of the Weimar Republic, he had never heard of such 
a philosophical movement as Pragmatism. His “thorough” 
German training gave no recognition to the fact that such a 
movement existed. 

But he had conceived, and put into practice in his 
Hannover Museum, something like the idea of a society 
which could “live” according to such theories and of an art 
which would be an acting force, shaping and interpreting 
the society from both within and without. 

He had been applying his idea of “the living museum” 
in a city which seethed with new forces and new ideas dur- 
ing the 20’s. It was a city which, as a result, held out longer 
than most against the Nazi attacks on art and the individual; 
and the refugees from this world brought to America their 
individualist and experimentalist spirit and found here an 
open society which responded to their ideas of art accom- 
modating itself and growing and acting in a changing world. 

Here, as director of the Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and even more as formulator of his “scien- 
tific’ philosophy of art, THE WAY BEYOND “ART,” he be- 
came one of the most influential figures in the contemporary 
movements which have taken art out into the streets and put 
it to work in everybody’s world. 

This book is not in any way a special plea. It is factual 
and straightforward. It is not a biography but rather a 
tribute. The account of the early years in Hannover traces 
the formulation of Dorner’s ideas about “the living museum.” 
If the illustration seems overly devoted to museum plans 
and museum displays it is because Dorner was, after all, 
a@ museum director. 


Eastman Kodak Show 


The Eastman Kodak color show, now touring the coun- 
try, which we saw in New York April 2 and 3, introduces 
their new negative-positive system. 

The entire show was devoted to explanation and illus- 
tration of the versatility of this single negative which pro- 
duces complete photographic results in both color and black 
and white. 

The exhibition uses approximately 130 pictures giving 
a complete visual explanation, including showpieces to illus- 
trate how commercial and portrait photographers use the 
system and how newspapers using it speed printing of color 
photography. 


“Creativity’’ Conference 


“Creativity” was the theme of the Third Communica- 
tions Conference of the Art Directors Club of New York 
April 2 and 3 at the Waldorf Astoria. 

Certainly the subject as treated at this conference is 
just about the most vital of our time; and the integration 
and recognition of the part it plays in every field, business 
and the professions as well as the arts, represents the great- 
est contemporary advance toward reinstituting the human 
dignity of everyone. 








PRINT REVIEW S 


Strangely, “creativity” has been a quality usurped by 
a minority in, say, the past century. It is ironic that this should 
have happened in an age which has been so volatile in its 
defense and praise of the individual; while in other ages, 
some of which were dominated by what would otherwise 
be termed slavery, the individual potential for “creativity” 
seems not to have been in doubt. 

Conferences like this one, and more of them, we hope, 
in which men from all fields meet, talk, and come to appre- 
ciate one another and the creative aspects of their various 
worlds, will make a greater contribution toward reintegrat- 
ing the individual in our fragmented age than any number 
of weighty tomes. 


Advertising Art, Photography 
& Modern Reproduction Show 


The Advertising Art, Photography, and Modern Repro- 
duction Show, held at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, March 
4, 5, and 6, seems to have had good response and results in 
this its second year. 

Although the many varied and creative exhibitors some- 
times seemed not to be quite putting their best foot forward 
in their displays, the show was a valuable one. 

It did seem to us that the relative sameness of the exhib- 
its reflected a half-hearted attitude on the part of some 
exhibitors; but we certainly weren’t half hearted about our 
value judgments. An exhibition is a part of the visual 
media; all such shows are important. They do get results. 


RESEARCH REPORT 


Director’s Art Institute, New York, 1957-58. 


Did you know that prices for advertising art have ad- 
vanced noticeably during the past two years, while prices 
for editorial art remain practically unchanged? Did you 
know prices paid for commercial art and photographic jobs 
show an increase of a little more than four percent? Did you 
know that last year a “name” artist received $5,000 for one 
single full-color, full-page illustration for a national ad? 

The first project of its kind to give such as the above 
information, plus reams of other pertinent data of immediate 
interest and value, is this DAI Report. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide a guide for commerical art buyers and sellers — a long- 
felt need met at last! All of the statistics are based on a 
DAI analysis of 2,028 illustration jobs, from a seven-month 
period. 

The Report provides price information under such cate- 
gories as full-color, full-page illustrations; black and white 
illustrations for various advertising applications; still life 
illustrations; cartoons; fashion illustrations; landscape illus- 
trations; “spots,” and hand lettering. Also included are 
prices paid for editorial art, and for freelance advertising 
layout art and type specification; for book jackets, and for 
TV commercial art. 

Now available, the 12-page mimeographed Report is 
free to DAl members, and $1.50 to non-members. 
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for that indelible impression . . . 


IN PRINT 


since 1923 


ic CO. inc. 


brose offset lithograph 





441 pearl street, n. y. ¢. 
tel. worth 4-3650 





A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 


TO EXPERIMENT IN WOODCUT, 
LITHOGRAPHY, ETCHING AND 
ENGRAVING UNDER WELL- 
KNOWN ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 
¢ EXPERT PRINTING OF EDITIONS « 


Continuous Registration 


THE WORKSHOP IS OPEN 3 SEMESTERS 
MONDAYS — FRIDAYS 2-5 and 7-10 


Summer Session, June-July 


FACULTY: Junichiro Sekino 
Michael Ponce de Leon 
Seong Moy 
Walter Rogalski 
Andrew Stasik 


THE PRATT-CONTEMPORARIES 
GRAPHIC ART CENTRE 
AN EXTENSION OF PRATT INSTITUTE 
FRITZ EICHENBERG, DIRECTOR 
1343 THIRD AVE. AT 77 STREET 
NEW YORK 23. — CALL LYceum 6-9180 








fSuides to creative art 





FIGURE DRAWING COMES TO LIFE 

by Calvin Albert and Dorothy Seckler. 

What makes this book different is its creative 
approach in contrast to the anatomical 
emphasis of modern books on life drawing. 
With more than 250 examples of students’ 
work and 50 reproductions of old and modern 
masters this amazing book not only makes 
figure drawing possible but also exciting 
and compelling. 160 pages, 8% x 10%, 

over 200 illustrations, $8.95 


LAYOUT by Raymond A. Ballinger 
Tells all about tissues, roughs, comps, 
finishes, text and copy; shows how 
4-color reproductions are prepared and 
helps you with a dictionary of terms 
used in layout-men's lingo. 240 pages, 
9 x 12. 350 illustrations in black and 
white, and 2 and 4 color. $15.00 


Combination Price of Two 
Ballinger Books, $27.00 








COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS by Joseph L. Young 


A practica! guide book with over 200 fascinating 0 ap = a 

demonstrating every step in creating mosaics of beauty and 

usefulness. Tools and materials are explained. Works of masters 

— as Gino Severini, Juan O'Gorman, George Millov, Larry Argiro, 
nd Ray Rice ~ included to give you ideas on every possibility 

of the art. $3.5 


WATERCOLOR, A CHALLENGE 
by Leonard Brooks 


Acquire new techniques for a more vital 
expression through this amazing new book. 
Fundamentals and experiments are 
thoroughly covered in a more advanced 
and revealing light—using text, 
illustrations in beautiful colors, charts, 
diagrams and newly perfected technical 
devices. The casein section contains 
new information on a rarely discussed 
subject. 160 pages, 81% x 10%, 200 
illustrations, 22 in color. $12.50 





LETTERING ART IN MODERN USE by Raymond A. Ballinger 
Far surpassing any mere collection of alphabets, here 

is a truly inspired blend of lettering in both 

traditional and modern design. Also covers the 

very latest applications of lettering to fabrics 

paper, glass, silver, publicity, Seer architecture. 

246 pages, 9 x 12, illustrated. $15.00 


Write to Dept. 5266 for free catalog of over 100 books on art and architecture. 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION e 430 Park Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 
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A Bridge to Gap 


How quickly the visual communications field progresses in the exciting era ahead 
depends greatly upon the development of greater understanding between 
designers and management. And so the editors of PRINT decided to ask representatives 
of both management and design how they believed this greater understanding could 
best take place. You will find 10 thoughtful, constructive, sometimes controversial, answers 
starting on page 29 of this current issue. 


Additional opinions will appear in the next issue. The subject is much too vital for 
PRINT not to give it fullest possible airing. 





The quicker management and design can get closer together, the quicker the whole 
level of visual creativeness and effectiveness can be lifted skyward. There is 
abundant design talent in America. America need bow its head to no one when it comes 


to designer creativeness even today. Yet, it goes without saying, that the American designer 


can do even better were management to give the green light. 
This PRINT will fight for. 


Actually PRINT is in a rather unique position to show management that good design 

can mean good business. On its subscription list are thousands of key management people 
— advertising directors, account executives, heads of advertising agencies, publishers — 
as well as thousands of creative designers and art directors. 


Both management and designers look to PRINT, in their own ways, for visual 

inspiration, creative stimulation, high level design ideas in advertising layout, typography, 
ty, storyboards, direct mail formats, packaging, point of sale display, 

visual “what nots” of every kind. 


By providing this common meeting ground — by providing a forum to exchange views 
towards better understanding — by demonstrating how better design can pay off 

such as apears in the Esquire story in this issue — PRINT can do much to help bridge the gap 
between management and design. Perhaps this is an idealist’s dream. But, with your 
good help, we'll battle all the way to see that this dream comes true. 


ay bs Hg 


Publisher 
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“Interstate gives us a better campaign...” 


says EARL C. EDGAR, Account Executive, Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 





“INTERSTATE is fast, consistently dependable, ‘take-charge’ in operation. For American Cyan- 
amid’s 48-state agricultural campaign, they create for us believable illustrations, and come up 
with detailed, documented reporting data written in the language of the farmer. INTERSTATE’s 
contribution makes the campaign a better one.” 


INTERSTATE) 


DIVISION OIVISION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICE 675 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22,N. Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST OFFICE 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST OFFICE 7OO MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS GENERAL MANAGER 


PHOTOS OR CASE HISTORY REPORTS. . .ANYWHERE. . . TEN DAYS NORMAL DELIVERY, 








